Sayonafa 


Heisei 


That's the age of TANAKA 

Kane, the Japanese. 
woman born on 2 January 1903 and 
who has been named the oldest living 
person by the Guinness World Records. 


Japan, which has a very high number of 
centenarians, is quite used to this. 
Kimura Jiroemon, who died in 2013 at 
116 years of age, still holds the record 
for male longevity. In January, NoNAKA 
Masazo, then the oldest man alive in 
the world, died aged 113. 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


Sangenjaya, Setagaya district, Tokyo 


Social housing architecture in Japan has not changed much over the years, as testified by these buildings 
in Sangenjaya, to the west of the capital. On the right, these buildings built in the 1970s will be demolished 
and their inhabitants rehoused in those on the left, which have been completed recently. Unlike in the 
West, where the buildings are often simply renovated, in Japan, they don't hesitate to rebuild them. 


justice Relief of the 
bitcoin king 


On 15 March, after a trial lasting one 
and a half years, a tribunal in Tokyo 
handed Frenchman Mark Karpelēs a 
suspended prison sentence of two 
and a half years. The public 
prosecutor had called for a ten year 
prison sentence for the former owner 
of Mt.Gox, which by 2014, was the 
largest bitcoin (virtual money) 
exchange, for breach of trust and 
‘embezzlement. 


sac Toyota leading 
the way to the stars 
JAXA, the Japanese space agency, 
has decided to team up with 
Toyota. The manufacturer's task is 
to build a self-propelled, 
pressurised moon rover to be 
launched in 2029. It will be the size 
of a small bus. The vehicle will be 
able to carry up to two people for 
more than 10,000 kilometres, and 
will be powered by solar energy 
and hydrogen. 


Events in 
ihe 


Film 


5 May | London 
11 May / London. 


18 May / London 


19 May / London 
https://princecharlescinema.com 


Art 
8-12 May / London. 
http://rgoopejp/kyotodomphotofinfo. 


until 19 May / London 
www japanhouselondon.uk/whats-onfliving-colours 


Music 


8 May | London 
www.tiamarialondon com. 


8 May / Manchester, 10 May / London 
Www.oneokrock com/en/tour 


Others 


4 May / Liverpool 
www.makeliverpool.com_ 


4 &24 May / Faversham 
www allstitchedupfaversham.co.uk 


11 & 18 May / Rochester 
www. medway.gov.uk/MAE 


12 May / Stratford-upon-Avon 
www fabricaddict.net 


16 May /London 
www kingsgateworkshops.org.uk 


Disclaimer Zoom Japan does not accept any responsibility for events registered in the calendar, or for any loss or damage resulting from these events. Events listed are not in any way run or endorsed by Zoom Japan, 
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News -* Everything you love about Japan 


WORLD 
NHK WORLD-JAPAN's free app “tv 


NHK WORLD-JAPAN is the international service of NHK, Japan's public broadcaster. 
News and contents are available in 18 languages. 


| nhk.jp/world tome | 


Also available in the UK on: 
Sky Guide W Freesat tvplayer 
ch 209 ch 625 


ch 507 
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On 11 March 2012, one year after the tsunami that led to the Fukushima power plant disaster, thousands of Japanese demonstrated against nuclear energy 


Goodbye Heisei... 


Ina few days time, Japan will entera 
new era. This presents an opportunity 
to look back over the last 30 years. 


hen, in 1989, the Japanese govern- 
ment announced the name of the 
new era — Heisei, which can mean 


hieving peace" or “peace everywhere” — one 
ofthe country’s leading newspapers, the Mainichi 
Shinbun, conducted a survey of the publics 
opinion of the new era's name. Some 75% of re 


spondents found it "bright". Coming after the 
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tumultuous Showa period (1925-1989), everybody 
hoped it was the beginning of a better future 
However, 30 years later, when another newspaper, 


the Asahi Shinbun, asked people how they viewed 


the soon-to-be-over era, only 5 
said it had been "bright", while 42% believed it 
was “troubled” and 29% said it was “stagnant 

Indeed, much of the Heisei era has been politically 
unstable, characterised by many short-lived 


of respondents 


cabinets — with seven prime ministers in the first 
ten years and 13 in the first 20. Only Koizumi 
Jun'ichiro (April 2001-September 2006) and 


the second ABE cabinet (December 2012 to the 
present) have been noteworthy for their longevity 
In such conditions, many governments found it 
hard to implement any meaningful polices to 
address Japan's big problems. 

Inasense, the big news was that the conservative 
Liberal Democratic Party (LDP), which had 
ruled Japan since 1955, began to crack under the 
weight of a string of political and financial 
scandals. In 1993 for instance, the party split 
and a non-LDP coalition formed a cabinet led 
by former LDP member Hosokawa Morihiro. 


More significantly, the Democratic Party of Japan 
(DPJ) had three consecutive prime ministers be- 
tween September 2009 and December 2012. 
On the other hand, it must be noted that all the 
parties which led non-LDP cabinets (Hosokawa's 
Japan New Party, HATA Tsutomu's Japan Renewal 
Party and the DPJ itself) were all formed by 
former LDP members, showing a certain conti- 
nuity in the way politics was done in Japan. 
That said, after winning 308 seats in the lower 
house election in 2009, the DPJ tried to challenge 
the LDP's traditional domestic and foreign 
policy. In particular, HATOYAMA introduced 
new social benefits for families, greatly increased 
the education budget and expanded welfare. He 
also tried to distance Japan from its close postwar 
relationship with America by developing a more 
Asia-focused approach and warmer relations 
with China, as well as exploring options for 
limiting the U.S. military's use of Japanese bases 
in emergency situations, 

KAN Naoto's cabinet responded to the 2011 
triple disaster by reversing the LDP's pronuclear 
policy and pushed fora conversion to renewable 
energy. The government eventually shut down 
all nuclear power plants, leaving Japan without 
nuclear-generated electricity for the first time 
since 1970. 

The Heisei period saw. prolonged fight between 
the media and the political establishment. Though 
often accused of being too submissive towards 
the government, in reality, newspapers and TV 
re during the first decade 
in promoting greater transparency, exposing a 
number of political scandals and changing the 
way people viewed the authorities. They also 
forced them to reassess the country's past, par- 
ticularly concerning wartime atrocities and such 
issues as the Comfort Women. 

In 2009, the ruling DPJ further contributed to 
this trend of strengthening the media's role as 
watchdog when they began to allow journalists 
from magazines, websites, foreign media and 
freelancers to attend regular press conferences — 
a practice which was previously the exclusive 
privilege of mainstream Japanese media. The 
move propelled Japan — which until then had 
been languishing at no. 51 in the global index of 
press freedom — to no. 12. 

Even in terms of foreign policy, some of the na- 
tional dailies and other news media continued 


broadcasters were 


their traditionally dove-like emphasis on restraint, 
mirroring people's opposition to a more active 
role for the military (c.g. contributing personnel 
to UN peacekeeping operations). 

Unfortunately, when the LDP returned to power 
in late 2012, hawkish prime minister ABE Shinzo 
began to undo all the reforms of the past few 
years, constantly attacking anyone — but targeting 
the Asahi Shinbun in particular among newspapers, 


and even the national public broadcaster NHK 
- every time they dared criticise the government 
on such issues as nuclear power, contested territory 
and the disputed history of World War IL. 

Asa result, Japan fell as low as 72nd place (out 
of 180) in the 2017 index (in 2018, it gained five 
places and rose to no. 67) as a country where all 
too often the media as a whole is forced into col- 
luding with politicians, which discourages anti- 
establishment reporting, while encouraging self- 
censorship instead. 

From 2012, voters have stuck by ABE, hoping 
that his Abenomics economic policy would end 
deflation and the country's prolonged recession. 
Inthe last six years, the LDP leader has exploited 
his position of power, strong majority in the Na- 
tional Diet, and a much weakened political op- 
position in order to reopen a number of nuclear 
power plants and pursue his conservative agenda. 
‘One such example is the State Secrecy Law. 
Promulgated in 2013, this law allows the gov- 
ernment to lock away sensitive documents for 
60 years. Civil servants leaking information can 
be punished with up to ten years in prison and a 
fine of up to 10 million yen while journalists 
helping them will get five years. 

The law was criticised by hundreds of academics 
and several Japanese and international organisa- 
tions including Human Rights Watch, the Fed- 
eration of Japanese Newspapers Unions and the 
Japan Federation of Bar Associations for being a 
serious threat to whistleblowers and even journalists 
reporting on secrets. ABE's other major preoccu- 
pation has been the promotion of Japan asa mil- 
itary power. 

At the start of the Heisei era, the government 
had pledged billions of US. dollars for the Gulf 
‘War, but constitutional constraints had prevented 
participation in the war itself. In 2003, prime 
minister KOIZUMI Jun'ichiro approved a plan to 
send about 1,000 soldiers of the Japan Self- 
Defence Forces to help in Iraq's reconstruction, 


Emperor Akihito (center) will let his son Naruhito (left) take his throne in May 2019. 


the biggest overseas troop deployment since 
World War I without a United Nations mandate. 
Finally, in 2014, the ABE cabinet announced a 
revision of the country's defence policy. This 
was not achieved by revising the Constitution ~ 
which has never been amended in its 72-year 
history — but, instead, by reinterpreting its 
principle of minimum necessary force, which 
continues to limit the scope of Japan's permissible 
actions toward collective self-defence. 
This means that Japan can now engage in military 
action if one of its allies were to be attacked. 
This move, according to ABE, was necessary to 
“strengthen mutual cooperation with the United 
States”. According to many analysts, the country 
isheading in a dangerous direction, as it is secking 
new defence capabilities that exceed the limits 
ofits pacifist Constitution. 
This and similar actions by the government, 
combined with a growing popular dissatisfaction 
with political parties and the clumsy way in 
which the authorities have dealt with natural 
disasters (such as the 1995 and 2011 earthquakes), 
corruption and the Fukushima nuclear accident, 
have encouraged people to play a much more 
active role in society. As a consequence, the last 
30 years have been characterised by the creation 
of many NGOs and NPOs whose purpose is to 
provide the kind of grass-roots presence and help 
that the authorities sometimes fail to provide 
quickly enough. The post-Fukushima years have 
also seen more and more Japanese take to the 
strects to protest questionable government policies 
such as the State Secrets Law, and the connivance 
between the LDP and big business. 
Meanwhile Emperor Akihito, who is about to 
abdicate, worked all through the Heisei era to 
confront the country’s dark wartime past, and 
has expressed his respect for Japan's pacifist Con- 
stitution, becoming in the process a new kind of 
symbol for the Japanese nation. 

JEAN DEROME 
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ENCOUNTER A two-tiered society 


‘Yagi Yuta for Zoom japan 


According to Yuasa Makoto, Japan has 
been too slow taking into consideration 
the rise in poverty in the archipelago. 


an issue to the problem of poverty in the 

Archipelago. Last year, KORE-EDA Hi- 
rokazu's film Manbiki kazoku ("Shoplifters") 
was awarded the Palme d'Or and opened the 
public's eyes to the phenomenon in Japan. 10 
years ago, YUASA Makoto published Han hinkon: 
Suberidai shakai kara no dasshutsu (“Against 
Poverty in Japan" not available in English) in 
which he raised public awareness of the situation 
in Japan and called on the authorities to take 
stock of the problem, which had been on the 
rise throughout the Heisei era (1989-2019). 
Based on his experience and his commitment 
to fighting against this impoverishment of society 
he takes an uncompromising look back at the 
past three decades in the hope that the next 
era will be one of greater solidarity. 


| n September 2017, Zoom Japan devoted 


The Showa era (1925-1989) was called the 
the era of the mass middle-class (Ichioku 
socbüryü jidai). With the publication, in 2017, 
of AMAMIYA Karin's book, whose title could 
be translated as “The era of mass poverty” 
(Ichioku sobinkon jidai - not available in Eng- 
lish), do you think the Heisei era will be re- 
membered as a period of widespread impov- 
erishment in Japan? 

Yuasa Makoto: The Heisei era began in 1989 
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In Tokyo, homeless are not visible during the day, but you can see their stuff close to some parks. 


and just afterwards, we witnessed the collapse 
of the speculative bubble. It was ar that time 
that we first started to see a number of homeless 
people on the streets. But the phenomenon 
was not well understood for many years. People 
thought that it was all about"strange" or “odd” 
people who didn't wish to find accommodation. 
or work. Simultaneously, we saw the appearance 
of “freeters” [a term formed from the English 
word “free” and the German word “arbeiter” 
(worker), that's to say young people not in 
regular employment (hiseikikoyo), but we failed 
to understand how widespread the situation 
was. That's why I think thar the Heisei era, 
which has lasted 30 years, can be divided into 
two: the first twenty years during which the 
problem of poverty was completely hidden and 
the last ten years when people have started to 
become aware of it. 


How did you come to consider the question? 
Y. M.: When I began to become interested in 
the subject, I didn't think that it was a question 
of poverty, but rather a kind of discrimination. 
2006 that I used the word “poverty” 
in relation to the problem. It coincided with 
the end of the KOIZUMI Jun'ichiro government, 
which over 5 years had introduced numerous 
neoliberal reform policies, in particular making 
the Japanese social model more flexible. At 
that time, when I raised the question, people 
often retorted that this only concerned a few 


Tewas only 


individual cases. However many examples I 
quoted, Iwas told they were only isolated cases. 


In 2009, that changed when the government 
published the levels of poverty for the first 
time. It was 16% at the time, which meant 
Japan was the fourth worst country in the 
OECD, ranked just behind Turkey, Mexico 
and the United States! Things changed then 
as society could no longer deny that the phe- 
nomenon existed now that there were the 
official figures. They also revealed that poverty 
particularly affected many women, the elderly 
and children, People also realised that there 
were different categories of poor people and it 
was not just about isolated cases as had been 
claimed, Awareness of the problem didn't mean 
that the situation improved. Though some 
laws and measures were introduced in an 
attempt to correct the situation, they were 
mostly unsuccessful. 


Can you explain why the Japanese have a ten- 
dency to deny the reality of the situation? 

Y. M.: One of the reasons that immediately 
comes to mind is that it's very painful to accept 
there are problems in society. There's always a 
tendency to want to believe that all is well. 
And when "we are shown" that things are not 
going so well, it's easier to convince ourselves 
that it’s what people want. When you see a 
homeless person, you wonder how it could 
have happened, why are they sleeping in the 
street, should you speak to them? People's 
minds are bombarded by a load of questions 
and it makes them feel uncomfortable. So one 
solution is to say that it's the homeless person's 
problem. That way, it's easier to explain things, 
to clear oneself of any responsibility. In my 
book, I raise the question of "individual re- 
sponsibility” (jiko sekinin). The term usually 
means being responsible for one’s actions; I 
think it's essential to try to take responsibility 
for one’s actions. But in the context of Japan 
today, it seems to me we use this idea as an 
excuse not to help others — if the other person 
is poor, it's their fault, not mine. Īvs not my 
responsibility, it’s theirs, that’s what I call tako 
sekinin (in reference to the expression jiko 
sekinin). For me, it expresses a societal or col- 
lective irresponsibility, whichever you prefer. 


The case of “freeters” is interesting. The term, 
which appeared in the 1980s, refers to young 
people who refuse to sign conventional work 
contracts, and reflects the precariousness of 
the situation now. 

Y. M.: You must remember that the term was 
coined in 1985 by the Recruit company, which 


Yuasa Makoto in Paris in March. 


specialised in recruitment, to describe people 
sed to be bound hand and foot to a 


who rel 


ere not 


company. Many of them found the 
offered regular contracts. In reality, I don't 
think they were refusing to have permanent 
contracts or be regular employees, they just 
didn't want to devote their whole lives to their 
company, That generation of young people re- 
fused to follow in the footsteps of their parents 
who “had done just that and devoted their 
lives to their company.” They had watched 
their fathers work their fingers to the bone 
and sacrifice themselves no matter what the 
company demanded. Many young people did 
not want to work in that way. But with the 
collapse of the economic bubble at the start of 
the following decade and the resulting crisis, 
the use of non-regular contracts gained ground 
and affected an increasing number of men, 
which was something new. Basically, lots of 
people just didn't want to devote their whole 
life to a company, but their precarious situation 
was exacerbated and they were viewed negatively 
by society in general. 

Ultimately, it’s connected to the relationship 
the Japanese have with work. Over time, work 


in Japan has become divided into two halves. 
There are the regular workers whom I consider 
to be the "super regular workers”. The 
full-time, are promoted on the basis of seniority, 
different life events are taken into consideration 
(marriage, birth, children's education, etc.), 
and they benefit from a high level of social 
protection. In exchange for this protection, 


work 


people invest a great deal in their work. Con- 


versely, non-regular workers are in a much less 


advantageous position. Their salaries are much 
lower and they do not benefit from the same 
system of social security. Even if they are doing 
the same work, due to their status, they have 
far less protection. And it's very difficult for 
them to live on an hourly wage of ¥1,000 
(£6.89). You should be aware that, today, 40% 
of employees in Japan are non-regular workers, 
which is a vast number. 


This precarity of part of the population has 
many negatives consequences. One of the 
main ones, it seems to me, is the decrease in 
the birthrate in so far as births outside marriage 
are uncommon in Japan. And it costs a lot to 
get married... 


Ka 
a 


D 


Y. M.: Absolutely. Whar's more, a few days 
ago, I met some members ofthe Liberal Democrat 
Party, which is Prime Minister ABE S 
party, to discuss the connection between poverty 
and the fall in the birthrate. As a matter of fact, 


'hinzo's 


cveryone is waiting for a third baby-boom. 
We've known for a long time that we have an 
ageing population, but many demographers are. 
of the opinion that there will be a third baby- 
boom to counteract the decrease. But the figures 
are obstinately static and show that it hasn't 
happened and that it will not take place. The 
main reason for the absence of a demographic 
rebound is connected to precarity and the 
increase in the number of non-regular workers. 
We know, for example, that men and women 
between the ages of 35 and 40 who are still 
living with their parents and remain unmarried 
represent around 3 million individuals. These 
people are non-regular workers and do not have 
the means to live independently. They are not 
having children. And without children, there 
is no baby-boom. The politicians appear to be 
looking for an answer to the problem, but I 
think it's much too late. These people belong 
to the generation that experienced whar is called 
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"The Ice Age of employment” in the mid 1990s, 
and in addition to having to live on much lower 
wages, they live with a lack of social acceptance. 
In the sense that the model of Japanese society 
is based on the idea that it’s the man who earns 
the entire houschold's income, it means that to 


be a “man”, you have to be up to the task. 
sequently, any man unable to achieve this is de- 
nied this status. So it's important to keep in 
mind that people today around 40 years of age 
have lived with this stigma for the past two 
decades and have suffered a great deal. I think 
it would take the same length of time they have 
suffered for these people to reestablish themselves. 
If they've suffered for 20 years, they will need 
20 years to recover. They'll then be around 
sixty years of age, which is far too late to have 
dren, That's why it is 
to be committed to helping them become wholly 
re-integrated, above and beyond their simple 
economic role. There's a need for places where 
they can meet socially to enable them to at least 
receive the social recognition they ve been lacking. 
They mustbe re-energized so that they can start 
again, otherwise, the future demographic of the 
country will be well and truly compromised. 


ssential for society 


Justas the Heisei era will finally be characterised 
by its recognition of poverty, do you think 
the next one, personified by emperor Naruhito, 
will be one of solidarity? 

Y. M: I really hope so. I'll do everything I can 
to make itso. I'm the manager of an association 
in charge of canteens for children (kodomo 
shokudo), which aim to provide meals for un- 
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Winner of the Palme d'Or at the 2018 Cannes Festival, “Shoplifters” points a finger at poverty in Japan. 


derprivileged children. During the past three 
years, some 3,000 similar places have been set 
up across the country. The people working 
there are not militants, just ordinary citizens 


who have realised char solidarity is the only 
possible response to this problem. This movement 
is a good example of how the upcoming era of 
solidarity could function. 


In any case, it illustrates a general rise in aware- 
ness of the problem of poverty after years of 
denial... Is it possible to catch catch a glimpse 
of the kind of solidarity and support that for- 
merly existed at the heart of village life? 

Y.M.: There are similarities, but I sce a marked 
difference. Today's concept of solidarity is more 
inclusive than that found in traditional village 
communities where there was litle consideration 
for the needs of women and children. Nowadays, 
most communities are created with women and 


children in mind. That said, there are also 
district associations, closer to the model of these 
famous village communities, which have helped 
set up canteens for children. I'm really delighted 
to sce the old model evolve and become adapted 
to new forms of solidarity. 


KORE-EDA Hirokazu's film “Shoplifters”, winner 
of the Palme d’Or at Cannes in 2018, gave nu- 
merous Europeans the opportunity to learn 
about poverty in Japan. It was released in the 
final year of the Heisei era; do you think it’s a 
work that will come to symbolise the era? 

Y. M.: This film could indeed be considered as 
a symbol of the past 30 years. Certainly, there's 


been an increased awareness during the last 
decade, but I think thar nothing will change if 
the public services don't play a larger part. 
Indeed, the film highlights the lack of support 
from the State. The protagonists do all they 
can to sort themselves out in their own way. 
They each have their individual methods of 
coping. This problem has been around for 30 
years, and the public authorities are still nowhere 
to be seen. Our greatest challenge isto reintroduce 
public services and take practical action to im- 
prove the situation of these deprived people. 


Now that Japan is getting ready for a new 
Imperial era, the government hopes to change 
the immigration rules. Don’t you think that 
these foreign migrants might be caught in 
the poverty trap if there were an economic 
downturn? 

Y. M.: It's definitely something to worry about. 
The government continues to say that it's not 
about an immigration policy. They put forward 
the idea that people come to Japan, work here 
for $ years then return to their own country. In 
reality, no one really knows how things will 
pan out. The possibility remains open for family 
members to come too, but we still have no idea 
how this might work out. By not admitting it's 
about an immigration policy, the government 
is taking no steps to encourage the integration 
of these migrants, For instance, there are no 


plans to teach them Japanese, which won't help 
them integrate, rather it will encourage their 
exclusion, even push them into poverty in the 
event of difficulties. Luckily, in some places 
there are cultural exchange centres to help make 
good some of these discrepancies. 

These problems have been around and have 
been on the increase over the last decade or so. 


But there's still a tendency to deny the reality 
of Japanese people living in poverty. For example, 
there are schools around Nagoya, where there's 
large community of Latin American migrants. 
Many of them are the descendants of people 
who emigrated to this part of the world at the 
start of the 20th century. 5096 of the children 
there do not have Japanese nationality. There 
is no requirement for them to lean Japanese. 
They find themselves in an education system 
which copies one to teach disabled children. 
Many of them have no access to mainstream 
schooling and are trapped up a blind alley in 
Japanese society. This has been the situation 
for a good twelve years, but the government 
shows no interest in doing anything about it. I 
don't see how things can get better if they 
remain vague about how they intend to deal 
with immigration. The risk of increased poverty 
and exclusion can only get worse. 

INTERVIEW BY GABRIEL BERNARD 


rocus M 


INNOVATION Galapagos syndrome 


Asa leader in technology, Japan has 
seen its position increasingly challenged 
during the past three decades. 


or many years, Japan was famous for its 
| to learn from foreign cultures, 

importing their technology and improv- 
ing on it. At the same time, because of its 
history of political isolationism, it is said to. 
have developed an island mentality that has 
resulted in both original inventions and head- 
scratching practices and attitudes towards tech- 
nological innovation. The following is a brief 
history of Japanese technology during the 
Heisei period. 


Cars 

In the past 30 years, Japanese companies have 
played a leading role in the automotive market, 
producing very affordable, reliable and innovative 
cars, In the process, Japan became the largest 
car-producing nation in the world in 2000, 
while, in 2008, Toyota overtook General Motors 
as the world’ largest car manufacturer. However, 
in the last few years, new competition from 
China has reduced the country s market share. 
In 1997, Toyota started selling the Prius, the 
first mass-produced hybrid car in the world, 
which rapidly assumed cult status thanks to 
endorsements from environmentally-minded 
celebrities such as Leonardo DiCaprio and 
Cameron Diaz. 


Today, the Prius is sold in over 90 countries, 
with Japan and the United States being its 
largest markets, while its hybrid system is in- 
stalled in around ten million of its cars and li- 
censed to other manufacturers, including Nissan 
and Ford. At the same time, strong competition 
from Tesla and other car makers prompted 
Toyota to push forward towards yet another 
technological revolution: hydrogen-fuelled cars. 
‘The idea had been developed first by Mazda 
who, at the 1991 Tokyo Motor Show, unveiled 
the HR-X prototype. However, Toyota quickly 
replaced Mazda as the main developer of hy- 
drogen fuel technology, creating the innovative 
Mirai, Hydrogen is considered the final word 
in clean fuel because the chemical reaction in 
a fuel cell produces only water. It's also quick 
to refuel, unlike batteries. 

On the downside, hydrogen is expensive and 
difficult to store, and cars like the Mirai require 
the creation of a huge and expensive infra- 
structure for hydrogen production, transporta- 
tion and bulk storage. There are still many 
problems to solve: in February 2017, for in- 


Toyoda Akio in front of a Mirai, the first hydrogen-powered consumer vehicle. 


stance, Toyota recalled all the 2,800 models it 
had sold so far due to problems with the 
voltage output generated by their fuel cell 
system, The cars were quickly fixed at no cost 
to the customers. 


Mobile communication 

Mobile communication in Japan took off in 
the early 1990s thanks not to mobile phones 
but to pagers, or Pokeberu (pocket bells) as 
they were called in Japan. First launched in 
1987 and marketed as a useful business tool, 
their small size and low price made them in- 
creasingly popular among the general public. 
By 1991, there were about 5.75 million pager 
subscribers in Japan, and the next 4-5 years 
saw a boom in sales especially among the young, 
peaking in 1996 at 10.6 million. Pokeberu 
usage led to original ways to communicate — 
using numbers instead of letters to spell words 
(cach digit can be pronounced according to 
the Japanese syllabic alphabet) — and became 
the first rudimentary form of social media, 
way before the advent of Myspace and Facebook. 
‘The second phase in the development of mobile 
communication was the advent of small-sized 
mobile phones, which became popular thanks 
to the implementation in 1995 of the Personal 
Handy-phone System (PHS), a technology 
that had been developed by NTT in 1989. 
While PHS phones had a limited range, they 
worked well in Japan's dense urban areas and 
were very cheap. 

However, PHS were soon replaced by the 
more advanced keitai (mobile phones) which 
ushered in keitai culture. In 1997, J-Phone 
unveiled the Pioneer DP-211SW, which not 


only featured a liquid crystal touch screen but 
could display kanji (a rare thing at the time) 
and emoji, which were first created by interface 
designer KURITA Shigetaka. In the same year, 
NTT Docomo started working on internet 
connectivity (coincidentally, the World Wide 
Web was invented in 1989, when the Heisei 
period started) and in 1999, was finally able 
to launch the revolutionary i-mode service, 
with the "i" standing for internet, information 
and interactivity. For the first time, keitai users 
could connect to the internet and send emails 
and some 200 emoji. By the end of 2000, about 


In 1999, NT Docomo launched the revolutionary 
i-mode service. 


half the Japanese population was using keitai. 
Mobile phones contributed in many ways to 
changing people's habits. For instance, people 
could now read "cell phone novels," literary 
works written on keitai via text messaging 
whose chapters usually don't exceed 70-100 
words. The first mobile phone novel, Deep 
Lore, came out in Japan in 2003 and became 
so popular that it was also published in book 
form, selling 2.6 million copies. 
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The first public digital high-definition (HDTV) broadcast was of the 1990 FIFA World Cup. At that time, 


Japan still dominated the electronic business sector. 


Some other cultural changes brought about 
by keitai culture have not been so positive. 
Cinemas, for example, now regularly show ads 
telling people to turn off their phones before 
the show starts. 

At this point, Japan was still the leading country 
in mobile communication, and strengthened 
its position with the creation of the camera 
phone whose first model, the Sharp J-SH04, 
came out in 2000. With a 0.1 1-megapixel camera 
and the ability to send photos via the so-called 
"sha-méru" (photo mail) service, it became 
wildly popular both in Japan and the West. 
While Japan’s world supremacy was ended 
for good when Apple launched the iPhone in 
2007, local companies have continued to create 
new communication devices, the most popular 
being Line, a smartphone and PC app that al- 
lows users to make calls and messages with 
other Line users, both nationally and inter- 
nationally. Launched in June 2011 as a response 
to the 2011 Great East Japan Earthquake, 
which devastated communication infrastruc- 
ture, it attracted 45 million users in the first 
13 months, becoming in 2013 Japan’s largest 
social network and most popular messaging 
app. Currently, it boasts 700 million users in 
230 countries around the world, though it is 
most popular in Japan and other East Asia 
countries. 

Today, people use it to call taxis, play games 
and buy things using cryprocurrency. Line has 
also reworked the emoji concept into threc- 
dimensional e-stickers called “stamps”. 


Digital revolution 
Japan has been the pioneer of developments 
of a number of digital products. For example, 
in 1986, just before the advent of the Heisei 
period, Nikon began selling the first digital 
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single-lens reflex (DSLR) camera, the Nikon 
SVC, introducing the epoch-changing digital 
camera. In the mid-to-late 1990s, DSLR cameras 
became popular with consumers, largely re- 
placing film cameras at the turn of the century. 
In the highly competitive digital television 
market, the Japanese MUSE standard was, 
until 1990, the front-runner among the more 
than 20 different technical concepts developed 
worldwide. The first public digital high-defi- 
nition (HDTV) broadcast was of the 1990 
FIFA World Cup in June that year. However, 
the MUSE standard was successfully challenged 
by foreign competitors, and even in Japan it 
was later replaced by the ISDB standard (2003), 
which is also being adopted by South America 
and the Philippines. 

Though DVD technology is the result of a 
collective research effort in Japan, Europe and 
the US, such companies as Sony, Panasonic 
and Toshiba have contributed to its develop- 
ment, releasing the standard DVD (and the 
first DVD player) in the mid-1990s. 


The rest 
In 1994 NEC, together with other foreign 
companies, began the development of the USB, 
which has become a common tool for con- 
necting different types of devices such as key- 
boards, printers, cameras, scanners, etc. 

Also, in 1992, NAKAMURA Sháji, AKASAKI 
Isamu and AMANO Hiroshi invented the first 
energy-efficient blue light-emitting diodes 
(LEDs) now commonly used in bulbs. For 
their energy-saving invention, the three were 
awarded the 2014 Nobel Prize in Physics. 


Electronics industry 
During the Heisei period, the once dominant 
Japanese electronics industry lost its world su- 


premacy to South Korean, Chinese and Tai- 
wanese companies. Portable media players, 
TVs, computers and semiconductors were 
some of the categories where Japan lost signif- 
icant market share. The 2008 economic crisis 
farther contributed to their financial woes, 
with Sony, Hitachi, Panasonic, Fujitsu, Sharp, 
NEC and Toshiba reporting losses amounting 
t0 $17 billion (€12.8 billion). By 2009, Korean 
giant Samsung was recording profits more 
than twice the combined profits of nine of 
Japan's largest consumer electronics companies. 


Galapagos syndrome 
While emoji became wildly popular worldwide 
and incorporated in iOS and Android phones, 
making them part of the way people commu- 
nicate around the world, other Japanese in- 
ventions haven't travelled so well abroad, giving 
rise to a sort of technological isolationism 
commonly known as the Galapagos syndrome. 
A prime example are mobile phones, Japanese 
companies tried to launch the then-advanced 
i-mode system in other countries, but mobile 
phones were quickly replaced overseas by the 
smartphone, Even today, the local market is 
still divided into a high-end sector (smart- 
phones) and a mid-to-low-level sector (garakei 
or Galapagos keitai). 

Quite surprisingly, even pokeberu are still 
around. In fact, their service will only come to 
an end this September. 


ser etos IG 


The radio pager (pokeberu) service comes to an 
end in September 2019. 


Seen from abroad, the survival in Japan of this 
outdated technology may seem strange, but 
after all, this isa place where you can still send 
telegrams, and more than a few companies 
continue to prefer fax machines to email. 


J.D. 
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CULTURE Otaku are everywhere 


Is taken 30 years for the otaku 
subculture to become established, both in 
Japan and the rest of the world. 


he Heisei period witnessed the advent 
Ī of an otaku Golden Age that has taken 
not only Japan but the whole world by 

storm. Nowadays, the words manga and anime 
can be found in most dictionaries, otaku culture 
is celebrated at countless conventions around 
the world, and Japanese c 
are widely available in many languages — not 
only the giant robot sagas that first became 
popular in the West but even shojo manga 
(aimed at teenage girls) and "boys" love” stories. 
However, the Heisei period started in the worst 
possible way for the otaku communis 
era was only six months old when, on 23 July 
1989, MIYAZAKI Tsutomu was arrested for sexually 
attacking a schoolgirl, and later confessed to 
murdering four children aged between 4 and 7, 


and animation 


the new 


and sexually molesting their corpses. The police 
found 5,763 videotapes in his house including 
many anime, slasher and horror films, prompting 
the media to call him the Otaku Murderer. 

Public opinion of manga, anime and video 
game fans hadn't been positive to begin with — 
the word otaku itself had been used first in 
1983 by essayist NAKAMORI Akio to describe 
all "socially inept young males" who, according 
to him, were guilty of seeking refuge in a fantasy 
world made up of toys and cute girls. However, 


MIYAZAKI5 murders made things much worse, 
g the idea that young people involved 
with anime were dangerous, psychologically 
disturbed perverts. 

Back in the late 1980s and for most of the 
1990s, being an otaku wasn't something one 
could openly share with other people. Otaku 
typically occupied the lower ranks of the school 
hierarchy; they were bullied by other boys and 
regarded with disdain by girls. As a consequence, 
for many years it remained an underground 
subculture whose members met at little adver- 


cre: 


tised events and were kept informed through 
Animage, Newtype and other magazines that 
appeared at that time. 

At the same time, a number of titles began to 
creep into mainstream popular culture, starting 
with the Dragon Quest role-playing game 
created by Hori Yaji with the specific goal of 
appealing to a wider audience. The game's art- 
work was drawn by manga artist TORIYAMA 
Akira whose anime series Dragon Ball Z pre- 
miered on Japanese TV in 1989 and became a 
huge national success. Then, three years later, 


Neon Genesis Evangelion by ANNo Hideaki was first broadcast in 1995. 


TAKEUCHI Naoko's Sailor Moon became an 
equally successful anime series, which ran until 
2007, heralding the bishojo magical girl genre 
that until then had been considered the exclusive 
domain of the nerdy crowd. 

Both Dragon Ball and Sailor Moon would later 
spearhead otaku culture's invasion of Europe 
and America. However, on the home front 
nothing eclipsed the impact of ANNO Hideaki's 
Neon Genesis Eva 
reworked the classic mecha (giant robot) genre 
in new and unexpected directions, giving more 
emotional depth to its characters while intro- 
ducing philosophical, psychological and even 
religious themes. Though Evangelion's original 
26-part series only ran on TV in 1995-96, it 
quickly became a cultural phenomenon and 
contributed to giving more social exposure to 


ngelion, an anime series which 


the otaku community 
A key factor in Evangelion's popularity was 
the commercial success of its ever-expanding 
line of related merchandise. Ind 
around this period that shop owners, publishers 
and other companies began to realise otaku 


it was 


culture's business potential. Manga and anime 
rd and a little scary, 
bur they were certainly good consumers with 


fans were still seen as w 


great spending power, which seemed unaffected 
by the end of the bubble economy. With the 
number of Japanese children shrinking at an 


rate had 


alarming rate (the country's fertil 
sunk to 1.57 births per woman by 1989 and 
would continue to fall until it hit a record low 
of 01.26 in 2005), the entertainment business 
started targeting the otaku population and their 
bottomless pockets 


Akihabara is now the most famous centre of otaku culture. 
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In the second half on the 19905, maid cafes became more and more popular. 


Eventually, otaku fans found their promised 
land in Akihabara, a Tokyo district that had 
been a shopping centre for radio components 
after the war before switching to electrical ap- 
pliances, but that in the 1990s began to sell 
home computers. This process culminated in 
1994 when computer-related sales surpassed 
other consumer electronics for the first time 
Many computer hobbyists were also into manga, 


anime and video gam nce, the 


new PC DIY era saw a gradual transformation 


V As a conseq 


of the area: with the release of a new generation 
of game consoles (Sega Saturn, PlayStation and 
Nintendo 64), more and more retailers started 
to sell game software, including manga and 
ased products. 

In the second half of the 1990s, otaku culture 
became more mainstream with the growing 
popularity of idol groups and maid cafes — both 
highlighting and exploiting fans’ moe factor or 
their love for cute young girls. Formed in 1997 
by singer-songwriter Tsunku, the idol group 
Morning Musume developed a model (later re- 


anime 


fined by the AKB48 franchise), in which the 
distance separating the idols and their fans was 
dramatically reduced. These groups, for instance, 
regularly appear at Handshake Conventions all 
over Japan where their fans can meet and chat 
with them and even have their picture taken 
with their favourite band member. Some groups 
went so far as to experiment with hugging and 
even "whisper events” (ie. whispering sweet 


nothings in their fans ears). Idol group producers 
such as AKB48's AKIMOTO Yasushi also came 
up with the great idea of creating “unfinished” 
idols whose immaturity and amateurishness 
attracted male fans. 

Maid characters first appeared in anime in the 
1980s, but definitely captured the otaku imagi- 
nation in the 1990s with PC dating simulator 
game Welcome to Pia Carrot!!. In 1998, a tem- 
porary café was opened to promote the game's 
sequel, while the first permanent maid café 
(Cure Maid Café) appeared in 2001. This novel 
idea became so successful that, according to 
business news website SankeiBiz, in the following 


The success of AKB48 was emulated in Asia with the appearance of groups like JKT48 in Indonesia. 
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decade 282 similar establishments opened in 
Akihabara alone. Many of them didn't survive 
the intense competition, but maid cafés are 
still one of Akiba's more recognisable features. 
In the process, they have somewhat broken 
out of the moe stereotype, and now many 
places are frequented by women, students, cou- 
ples and tourists. 

With anime, idols and maids appearing on 
primetime TV, and game consoles like Playsta- 
tion becoming a common feature in most 
homes, the social stigma attached to otaku ap- 
peared to slowly dissipate. However, the single 
event that contributed most to the change in 
people's attitude was the Densha Otoko (Train 
Man, 2004) phenomenon. This allegedly true 
story of a 20-somcthing geck who falls in love 
with a girl originated on the 2channel message 
board, and spread from there like wildfire, 
eventually becoming a novel, a manga, a film 
and a TV series, all of them extremely successful, 
demonstrating in the process that these otaku 
were not so dangerous after all, and that some 
were actually quite cute 

In the new century, ofaku culture has become 
almost unstoppable in its pursuit of ever new 
markets. During the “Akiba boom” of the mid- 
2000s, the district was regularly featured in the 
media as a centre of a thriving subculture, and 
was soon followed by similar areas in other 
major Japanese cities like Nipponbashi (also 
called Den-Den Town) in Osal 
Nagoya. The latter city has also become the 
world capital of cosplay thanks to its World 
Cosplay Summit, which attracts fans and con- 


and Osu in 


testants from around the world every year. As 
for idols, 2009 was the year when Akimoto or- 
ganised the first AKB “election” where fans 
purchasing AKB CDs were given tickets to 
vote for their favourite girls. The results were 
then broadcast on television from massive arenas. 
Among other things, manga, anime and idols 
have become a powerful tool in raising Japan's 
image abroad. The idol groups, for instance, 
have developed fan bases across Asia, with the 
AKB project giving birth to sister groups such 
as JKT48 in Jakarta, SNH48 in Shanghai, 
BNK48 in Bangkok and MNL48 in Manila. 
Nowadays, on a trip to Tokyo or other major 
Japanese cities it's apparent how much otaku 
“sights and sounds" are part of Japanese life, 
from giant billboards and graffiti to the jingles 
in some train stations. Manga, anime and other 
pop culture icons are now so embedded in the 
Japanese psyche that comic characters are every- 
where, from TV commercials and food packages 
to corporate logos, police mascots, and posters 
devoted to public safety. It really seems that 
otaku culture is here to stay. 


GIANNI SIMONE 


A heart-warming, 


ready in ten seconds. 
High in protein. Gluten free. 


Available at Morrisons, Amazon and specialist Japanese stores 


For more info visit: www.yutaka.london/products 
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roo Learning to eat well in Fukuroi 


This city of 88,000 inhabitants has 
decided to gamble on the future. 
and teach children the art of cating well. 
wW elementary school in Fukuroi, in 
Shizuoka Prefecture, everyone 
knows what to do. As in many other Japanese 
schools, the tables are rearranged and meals are 
eaten in the classroom. It's the pupils themselves 
who take turns to serve their classmates. Super- 
vised by adults, those whose turn it is don a 
white coat and a hairnet, wash their hands and 
go down to the ground floor to collect the 
trolleys containing the hot meals, delivered a 
few minutes earlier in a van from the central 
canteen, On today's menu there's samara, a local 
fish served in a sauce, vegetable soup with pasta, 
and two slices of bread with chocolate spread. 
To drink, there is a carton of milk. 
The children are familiar with the process. They 
collect the containers of hot food on trolleys, 
stack the trays, pur out the cutlery and chopsticks. 
Their fellow pupils queue up and wait patiently 
until everything is ready. When it’s all been set 
up like a cafeteria, the children each take a tray 
and are served by those in charge for the day. 
The latter conscientiously serve out the carefully 
prepared meals onto the plates. Once the children 
have been served their meals, they have exactly 
twenty-five minutes to eat, not a minute more. 
“We hope the children will concentrate on 
what they are eating,” explains KOBAYASAHI 
Mihoko, the nutrition teacher attached to the 
school since 2005. "Once they've finished, they 
can talk to each other and go to play in the 
courtyard. Not before.” As soon as the food is 
on their plate, they must sit down and eat or 
risk having the unfinished meal removed at the 
end of the allotted time. KOBAYASAHI Mihoko 
intervenes during the meal ‘so thar the children 
will think about what they're eating.” 
“I talk to them for a few minutes during the 
meal about the food they're eating. I tell them 
where the ingredients come from and the food 
groups they belong to. My role is to teach them 
about a healthy and varied diet, to encourage 
them to improve their eating habits and persuade 
them to give proirity to vegetables and seasonal 
products. I also make them aware of waste by 
telling them all about the work of the local 
farmers, for example. Throwing away food is 
all about a lack of respect for those who've 
worked hard to provide it, and the children are 
very open to this argument. It encourages them 
not only to finish their meals but also to try 


hen the lunch bell rings in Konan 
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Meals are served in the classrooms by the pupils themselves. 


something they wouldn't want to cat in the 
first instance,” she adds. 

When the meal is finished, the plates are almost 
all empty. Ryusuke, aged 11, doesn't like the 
fish served today, but eats it nevertheless, with 
encouragement from the nutritionist and his 
classmates. "It's important to try it,” he says be- 
tween mouthfuls, without great enthusiasm. 
The rest of the class appear to have been won 
over and are delighted they can finish their 
meal with a chocolate spread sandwich. Once 
the room is cleared and the rubbish sorted, the 
children go the bathroom to brush their teeth, 
and the ceremony comes to an end. In Fukuroi, 
the amount of waste food collected shows that 
9596 of the town's pupils finish their whole 
meal. It's an achievement envied by other cities 
in Japan, an increasing number of which are 
coming to visit to learn more about this inno- 
vative programme. “Young children adopt the 
eating habits they'll have in adulthood. So it's 
now, at school, that there's everything to play 
for and they should be taught good habits and 
practices for the future.” 

ĪSHIZUKA Koji keeps a close eye on the pro- 
gramme. He is one of the people in charge of 
the central canteen and oversees the city s school. 
meals service. He was the one who instigated 


this successful nutritional programme, which 
was awarded a prize last year for good practice 
in the educational sphere at the 8th Global 
Conference of the Alliance for Healthy Cities 
in Malaysia. His idea was simple but extremely 
effective: by dramatically improving the links 
between the 26 producers of food in the city 
and the central school meal canteen, he ensured 
that Fukuroi was able to create and deliver a 
variety of balanced meals to a large majority of 
the city's school children while, at the same 
time, boosting the local agricultural economy. 
“A nation-wide study highlighted the fact that 
in the country as a whole, the diet of Japanese 
children was very deficient in calcium and that 
some groups of food rarely appeared on the 
menu,” he tells us. “We thought about how to 
overcome these problems so as to optimise the 
nutritional benefits of each meal while making 
sure they remained tempting for the children.” 
The kitchens of the central canteen in Fukuroi, 
which were launched in 2013 and employ 80 
people, provide food for fourteen nursery schools, 
eighteen elementary and four primary schools, 
have only one rule to follow: no skimping on 
either taste or quality. And to achieve this, when. 
becfburgers are served to Fukuroi s schoolchildren, 
they are made entirely by hand, as are the barumaki 


‘phan fet fr Zoom Japan 


(fried spring rolls). Yet another example is that, 
before being cooked, all che vegetables are hand 
washed, and leafy vegetables such as cabbages 
are spray rinsed in order to "remove all the dust 
and stubborn insects." This procedure - with its 
many precise details - is unique, even in Japan. 
The menus are never decided in advance; it's the 
teaching staff, with the support of the nutritionist, 
who devise the menu each month depending on 
both what is available and nutritional requirements, 
but also what the children like to cat. 

“We know th 
meat, and vegetable croquettes. We try to include 
their favourite foods with other dishes to create 
he explains. Finally, dishes are 
also adapted for children with allergies so that 


"re very fond of fried chic 


balanced meal: 


they "can cat the same meals as the others," but 


prepared without the ingredients they cannot 
cat. The local government finances the entire 
running costs of the canteen and the employees’ 
salaries, and parents pay ¥250 (£1.70) towards 
the cost of every meal. In addition to balanced 
meals, the children receive lessons about nutrition 
and what they need to eat, always in the hope 
that these good eating habits will be replicated 
in their homes. One of the important goals for 


ISHIZUKA Koji was to succeed in increasing the 
quantity of vegetables consumed by the children 
in the 


tolower 


so that they would continue to eat the 


future. "It's a good way, it seems to m 
medical spending in the future. Good eating 
habits are the best guarantee of good health in 
adulthood,” he assures us. This is the reason 
why, in five y 

eaten by children has risen from 89 grams to 
104 grams per meal. By giving priority to local 
seasonal produce in our kitchens, we've also 
been able to boost the volume of local agricultural 
production, by increasing the amount we use 
from 8% to 3196." 

es 10 o'clock in the morning, on 62-year-old 
Suzuki Toshiyuki's small farm. 10 years ago, he 
gave up his salaried job in business to become a 
farmer and produce vegetables such as bok choy 
(Chinese cabbage), as well as spinach or its 
Japanese equivalent, komatsuna. Bok choy is 
one of the mainstays not only oflocal production 
in the city of Fukuroi, but also for the kitchens 
of the central cant 
farmer's most important clients. He alone re 
resents “an annual volume of 10 to 12 tonne: 


rs, “the amount of vegetables 


which is one of this local 


he says delightedly. "It's quite an easy vegetable 
to cultivate, even in winter, as it doesn't need a 
lot of care and grows well in greenhouses.” It 
can be harvested about forty days after germi- 
nating. He uses only organic fertilizer in the 
soil to grow his vegetables — no chemicals. And 
to water his plants, SUZUKI Toshiyuki has opted 
for a system that reproduces the effect of light 
rainfall for one hour every day in his plastic 


The city’s central canteen gives priority to the use of local produce. 


covered greenhouse. 
Not far from his young cabbages, the farmer 
has set up a small table on which he has spread 
drawings and words of encouragement and 
thanks from the pupils from Konan School. 
“They regularly come to visit the farm,” he 
smiles. "We sometimes organise workshops on 
the farm, where I and my wife explain how we 
produce vegetables. And sometimes, the children 
invite us to come to share their lunch at school, 


they're really sweet. I have four children, and 
my grandchildren are at the nursery school or 
in Grade 1. So it's very moving to see these little 
ones showing an interest in my vegetables," he 
confides. He thought of giving up farming at 60 
years of age, but encouraged by the children, 
and “as I'm in good health, under these circum- 
stances, I can see myself cultivating my vegetables 
for the next ten years atleast.” 

JOHANN FLEURI 
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In the vicinity of the former Tsukiji 
fish marker, there's a shop selling the 
highest quality kitchen utensils. 


he is THE young woman of Tsujiki, the 
S^ trading district, in what's still very 

much part of a man's world. HIROTA 
Yuki, whose grandfather founded this kitchen 
utensil business, welcomed me into her cosy, 
light-filled little shop. Since the relocation of the 
famous fish market to Toyosu, the character of 


t's no longer the reserve 


the place has chang 


of professional avg people but filled with 
tourists, mostly foreigners, a mix of Asians and 
Europeans, who continue to frequent the pop- 
ular, bustling district, which is much closer to 
the capital's centre than the new large market. 
This family business used only to supply only 


professional clients, but Yuki hoped to open up 


this new shop to amateur cooks, so that her gen- 
eration, who had lost many of the traditional 
cooking skills, could rediscover the world of 
Japanese kitchen utensils. 

A tawasbi scrubbing brush, made from natural 
palm fibres, hangs outside the front of the shop. 


It's very useful for cleaning dirt off vegetables 


without having to peel them. On the counter 
there's a bowl to grind sesame seeds with instruc 
tions in Japanese and English. “I would like peo- 
ple to discover the flavour of freshly ground 


sesame, Nowadays, sesame seeds are sold in plastic 
sachets, but they have no taste. The raison d'étre 


of traditional kitchen utensils is to enhance the 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


4 chome 12-5, Tsukiji, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, 104-0045. 

There's another outlet in Amakusa, in the 
Marugoto Nippon building. 
www.hitachiya.com 


Hirota Yuki next to her tawashi scrubbing brush made of palm fibres, useful for cleaning vegetables. 


ingredients we eat every day, and that takes 


longer than using so called ‘modern’ utensils,” 


the young woman assures us. 
Certainly, some traditional utensils made of 
wood, bamboo or copper need more care than 
those made by industrial processes. But here, 
they can be repaired or sharpened by skilled peo. 
ple, to guarantee they'll last for many years 

g “junk food” like 
many other people. But while on a work place 


Yuki spent her youth eat 


ment with a rice producer, her eyes were opened 
to the authentic raste of natural products and 
home-made food 


"Today, many foreigners are interested in Japan's 


cuisine. I want to introduce these enthusiasts 
to the key to cooking our Japanese delicacies. 
With traditional utensils, even when abroad, 
it's easier to recreate the taste of authentic Japan- 
ese food. And, above all, it's pleasurable to cook 
using utensils made by Japanese craftspeople, 
isn't it?” she adds. 

A few steps away from her shop, she has opened 
a cellar selling wine and natural sake where you 
published 
nted foods... 


can also find sun-dried vegetables (sh 
a book on the subject) and fe 


Ir'san ideal place for a break to taste some hot 
sake or natural wine. 
StkicucHi RYOKO 


The taste of authentic 
Japanese Confectionery 
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Enjoy a delicious selection of the highest quality 


Japanese food. 


Restaurant & Sushi 


3-4 Warwick Street, 
London W1B 5LS 


Fri. 12:00-15:00 (Lun 
17:30-22:30 (Din 


Sat. 0-22:30 (c 


tel. 020 7292 0767 
www.sorestaur c 
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EATING & DRINKING 


HARUYO'S RECIPE 


For the rice with bamboo shoots: 

1 - Rinse the rice three times. Drain then set aside 
to swell for 30 minutes. 

2- Chop the carrot and the fried tofu into 2 cm 
long lengths. Finely chop the bamboo shoots. 


3 - Place the rice, dashi, water and other ingredi- 
ents in the bowl of the rice cooker, and cook 

4- Once cooking is complete, allow to rest for 10 
to 15 minutes then stir. 


Tips: In Japan, bamboo and rape announce the 
arrival of spring. Tinned bamboo shoots are avail- 
able in the UK. If you have difficulty finding rape 
florets, you can use sprouting-broccoli, which has 
a similar taste, or spinach. 


For the rice with bamboo shoots: 
450 g short grain rice 

200 g bamboo shoots 

Va carrot 

1 slice of fried tofu. 

S tablespoons concentrated dashi 
500 ml water 


For the rape florets with sesame seeds: 
150 g rape florets 

60 g tinned tuna in oil 

1 tablespoon sesame oil 

% teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons white toasted sesame seeds 


For the rape with sesame seeds: 

1 - Rinse the rape florets then blanch in boiling 
water for 5 to 7 minutes. 

2- Drain. 

3 - Cut the florets into 2 cm lengths. 

4 - Put the rape, tuna, oil, salt and sesame seeds 
in a bow. 

5 - Mix together well and serve. 


www kikurestaurant.co.uk 


“The right ingredients are the 

soul of Japanese cuisine. 

We take the greatest care every 
doy to serve the freshest ond 
finest tasting Japanese food.” 

Yoichi Hattori 
sushi head chef 


17 Half Moon St Mayfair. 
London WIJ 7BE 
Tek: 0207 499 4208. 
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For two and a half centuries, Sakaichi-zake and its irregular paving stones was the only way to get to Kyoto. 


Journey back in time in Hakone 


The celebrated spa is well-known asa 
place that has succeeded in preserving the 
atmosphere of the Edo era. 


ith its hundred-year-old traditional 
inns, hot-water springs, lush land. 
scape and views over Mount Fuji, 


the Hakone spa, situated an hour and a half to 
the west of Tokyo, is af 
travellers and Tokyo inhabitants badly in n 


ourite destination for 
ed 
of rest and nature. It attracts some 20 million 
tourists every year. W 
that it was of historic importance during the Edo 
period (1603-1868), and, to this day, there is a 
great deal of evidence of this to be seen in its many 


at is less well known is 


perfectly preserved locations. Undoubtedly, the 
most obvious example is Hakone Hachiri, r 


tered as a National Heritage site in 2018. Hakone 
Hachiri was a key stage on the Tokaido road, a 
major trading route before the Meiji Restoration, 
which is 492 kilometres in length and which, at 
that time, linked Kyoto to Edo, T: 
name. Fifty-three stopping places are dotted along 
the road, many of which have become fa 
and have often been cited in poems or depicted 
in engravings. Without doubt, the most cele- 
brated evocation of them all is still The Fifty 

Three Stai 
prints by UTAGAWA Hiroshige. Contemporary 
eye-witness accounts of the road have been care 


'okyo's former 


nous 


s of Tokaido series of wood-cut 


fully preserved to the present day. The Hakone 
section, which connects the towns of Odawara 
and Mishima, was considered the most difficult 


to travel along, “For a long time, these towns were 


control-points, 
of the Odawa 
check-point was abolished, people began to move 
to live and profit from the flourishing economy 


explains SUWAMA Jun, director 


a Castle Museum. “After this 


in the region. Transport networks were developed 
and multiplied, which encouraged trade.” The 
name Hakone Hachi 
hachi (eight) and ri (a unit of length). This stage 
extends exactly 32 kilometres from Odawar: 


is made up of two parts: 


juku station on the Tokyo side, to Mishima- 
shuku on the Hakone side, at an altitude of 846 


Wagashi Japanese Bakery 

Unit 1C Connaught Business Centre 

6-14 Malham Rd London SE25 1AG 
salesffwagashi-uk.com 
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metres above sea level. "Its the only place in Japan 
that offers us this kind of testimony to the Edo 
era,” he continues. It’s true that the route has 
been preserved as it was at that period: castles, 
stop-over towns, tea houses, paved paths, 100- 
year-old cedar trees and checkpoints. Everything 
has been perfectly maintained as in days gone by. 
On this particular day, it's cold and a light rain 
falls on our shoulders. The Hakone Hachiri leg 
ofthe journey has earned its reputation for being 
demanding, Enormous, irregularly-shaped paving 
stones form the sloping, narrow pathway running 
along this part of the route, offering multiple 
opportunities to twist your ankle. It's difficult to 
imagine that a few hundred years ago, this was a 
busy trading route, almost like a motorway, fre- 
quented by travellers carrying heavy loads, carts 
brimming over with goods, horses, and sedan 
chairs transporting high-ranking people. But let's 
continue on our way. A pleasing scent of damp 
wood emanates from the hundred-year-old 
cedars. As it's autumn, the leaves on the trees are 
suffused with hues of yellow, red and ochre, and 
almost make us forget the wet paving stones, 
which up to now, have made walking difficult 

OwaDA Koichi, an expert on the history of 
Tokaido and director of the former Hakone 


checkpoint, which is now a museum, takes outa 
pair of rice-straw sandals from his rucksack: 
i,” he explains, “In the Edo 
didn't slip 
on the paving:stones, and they were very effective. 
Ifthe bad weather lasted the whole ofthe thirteen 


“These are war 


period, travellers wore them so the 


days it took to make the journey, they needed to 
change them often, every two or three days.” 

Hakone Hashiri was an important stage in the 
journey as it was the the point of entry and exit 
to the capital. "Ir was easier to enter than leave 
Edo, especially for women, who were more 
restricted than men,” stresses OWADA Koichi. 
“There were different rules depending on the 
checkpoint and its location in the Archipelago. 
‘The residents of Edo rarely left the capital and 
made little use of the road except in exceptional 
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Odawara Castle houses an interesting museum all about the Tokaido road. 


circumstances such as for funerals, to visit temples 
or to go to the hot-water springs in Hakone, 
whose use was mainly therapeutic. It was neces- 
sary to obtain an official pass to travel through 
the different Tokaido checkpoints, and the rules 
at Hakone were particularly strict and harsh. It 
was known for being one of the most restrictive 
of the 53 checkpoints then in Japan.” 

Built 400 years ago by the Tokugawa shogunate 
(military dictatorship) to defend Edo, the 
Hakone checkpoint (sekisbo) located beside 
Ashinoko Lake was one of the largest at the time. 
Anyone attempting to travel illegally was liable 
to incur the death penalty. “It even included an 
execution chamber. It was a radical solution, 
which was very rarely used by the authorities, but 
it was there. In the registers we found 5 cases of 
people condemned to death.” Once this check- 
point had been negotiated, it was time to take a 
deep breath and rest awhile before continuing 
on the long route to reach Kyoto. Travellers were 


The waraji, rice-straw sandals, were very conven- 
ient for travellers 
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Hakone's reputation was largely based on the quality of its hot springs. 


able to relax along the journey at the charming 
little teahouses where they could eat something 
and warm themselves up. 

In addition to local produce, cach stop along the 
route also had a whole range of different souvenirs 
on offer, original products made by skilled arti- 
sans. In this way, over the centuries, Hakone 
Hachiri developed its own particular local culture, 
which is fiercely protected to this day as a precious 
testimony to this hectic life of yesteryear. 
YAMAMOTO Satoshi represents the third gener- 
ation of owners of the Amasake-chaya tea house, 
situated a few steps away from the Hakone check- 


point. We have come to warm up around the 
irori, a traditional Japanese sunken hearth, which 
has been here for over 400 years. This tea house 
first opened its doors around 1600, at the start 
of the Edo era. “My family have been able to keep 
this place going thanks to the loyalty of our vis- 
itors,” explains this father of three. Before taking 
on the family business at the age of 30, he worked 
in the kitchen of a traditional Japanese restaurant 
in Kyoto. He had no doubts that he would “some 
day take up the reins of the family's tea house.” 
With the advent of modern roads during the 
Meiji Restoration, the little teahouse experienced 


difficult periods when they had to survive with 
“just one customer every 10 days or so.” Amasake- 
chaya is the last teahouse along this stretch of the 
road that has overcome the years of difficulty, 
thanks to the perseverance of this family. They 
have tirelessly promoted its signature drink: 
homemade amazake, a sweetened drink made 
with non-alcoholic fermented rice following a 
traditional method, as well as chikara mochi, a 
sticky rice paste toasted over a wood fire, “We've 
had a lot of encouragement up to now. It's very 
rare for customers to come here just by chance; 
they usually know about the long history of our 
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teahouse. Many people are still interested in the 
history ofthe Tokaido road and continue to walk 
along ic to soak up the atmosphere.” After along 
walk, "you want to eat something sweet. For me, 
the rule is not to betray the confidence of our 
customers and to always offer them the best drink 
we can make.” To achieve this, YAMAMOTO 
Satoshi gets up at dawn every day to prepare the 
drinks and open the teahouse, without fail, at 6 
o'clock in the morning, Establishments like the 
Amasake-chaya teahouse and the sheer will- 
power of their owners helped this dynamic trade 
route to flourish. Stopping-places, funded by the 
shogunate, were built all along the route in order 
to make travel easier and to help trade. The point 
of departure from Hakone Hachiri, the fortified 
town of Odawara, was, unquestionably, one of 
the most important transit-points. With 90 
shops, it was best known throughout the archi- 
pelago for its kamaboko, a kind of fish paste used 
in many Japanese dishes. Twelve brands special- 


ising in its production have set up here here over 
the centuries, creating the Kamaboko Road! This 
still exists, thanks to the tenacity ofa handful of 
entrepreneurs. Kamaboko isin decline in Japan, 
but in Odawara it has made a particularly suc- 
cessful comeback and has become the corner- 


stone of s 


veral producers. “Historically, 
Odawara is a fishing 
taka, “Buri (yellowtail fish) was particularly abun- 


lage,” says TASHIRO Mori- 


dant. This was what allowed the town to develop, 


even define its identity. Kamaboko is a very 


healthy food, which goes fantastically well with 
sake.” Since 2014, young artisans have formed a 
group to revitalise the Kamaboko Road, and they 
aim to put on numerou: 

want to relaunch this place, for example by recre- 
ting scenes of times gone by in the Edo and 
Meiji periods when Odawara was still a small 


ents in support. "We 


fishing village. We're convinced Odawara's 
strength lies in its roots.” 

The histo 
complete if 
springs. The spa's very first bath house opened 


y of the Hakone region would not be 


omitted its famous hot-water 


in the Nara period (710-794), and the f 
Seven Hot Springs of Hakone would ha 
ticularly appealed to the crowds during the Edo 
period, due to the growing reputation of their 
therapeutic merits. After the Restoration of Meiji, 


the bathhouses increasingly developed. as they 
benefitted from better access. The owners of tra- 
ditional inns invited the best architects in the 
country in order to renovate their buildings and 
transform some of them into wooden buildings 
several storeys high. This happened to Bansuiro 
Fukuzumi, which had been in existence since 
1625. Ie draws its water from the oldest hot spring 
in Hakone. 

FukuzuMi Haruhiko, its director, agrees to take 
us to see this famous spring, howe 
allowed to film or photograph it. Behind a dou- 
ble-padlocked iron door leading to the interior 
of the rock, the heat from the volcanic water rises 


T, we're not 


Founded in 1625, Bansuiro Fukuzumi is very popular for its hot-water spring. 
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and warms our cheeks. “It's best to climb down 


the ladder and get closer to see it," he smiles. The 


walls of the cave are hot and moist as we approa 
the water of this spring, which is now just a few 
metres below our feet. Here, in the palm of on 
hand, is water that's almost 50°C 
curing physical ailments for centu 

JOHANN FLEURI 


P HOW TO GET THERE 


FROM TOKYO, the easiest way is to take the 
Odakyu line from Shinjuku to Hakone-Yumoto. 
For a journey to remember, think about 
travelling on the Romancecar express train. 

(75 minutes, V2280/£15.70), a Japanese railway 
legend. 

(www.odakyu.jp/english/romancecar) 

The company also offers several other low- 
priced options. 
(www.odakyu.jp/english/passes/) 
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NIHONGO 


LANGUAGE Let’s nihonGO! 


Hello there! This column will include 
useful Japanese phrases that cover a 
variety of topics. 


onnichiwa, Mina-san! (Hello, everyone!) 
Kr are you struck by a sense of the 
times in which you live? When you com- 
pare how fashion and music have changed from 
the past? When you see how technology has 
changed? There are so many moments when we 
can sense the changing of the times. Recently, I've 
often felt this changing of the times when I 
encounter certain words, how about all of you? 


"An era’... 31 4 113011" (30/04/2019). 
This date is fast approaching, but for Japanese 
people particularly this is an important day that 
will be marked in history. Do you know why? 
Before I tell you the answer, let me explain why 
“SPIRII E Heisei 31 nen(year)” becomes “2019 
‘nen (year)” in English. In Japan, there are two 
ways of writing the year: “wareki” means Japan- 
ese calendar and “seireki” means Western calen- 
dar. Isn't it a bit of a aff to have two different 
ways of writing the year? ..you might well ask. 
Truthfully, even Japanese people can't always 
immediately convert seireki to wareki, but even 


so to Japanese people, the “wareki” naming sys- 
tem is an important “unit” used to convey the 
beginning and ends of eras. Since the end of the 
Meiji Era (1868-1912) these era names are 
changed only upon imperial succession. So in 
other words," 
been thirty-one years since the beginning of the 
era named “Heisei”. So getting back to what I 
was saying about an important day that will be 
noted down in Japanese history, “VIR314F4H 
30H” will be the last day of Heisei. From Ist 
May, a new “era” will begin! 


‘Heisei 31 nen" means that it has 


Ar the beginning of this week's column, I talked 
about words that make you sense the changogof 
cras. In every era, there have always been" 
R wakamono kotoba (slang used by young peo- 
ple)”. In Japan, particularly entering the Heisei 
period, there have been various trendy words or 
young people slang, but there are so many words 
that today's young people use that even I, a"Hei- 
sci-born" person, can't understand. I thought I 


ll: 5 Densha nau (I'm on the train)”. This 
word takes the pronunciation of the English word 
"now" and puts it into Japanese writing, Japanese 
slang words are formed in a number of ways. There 
are alot of other words that are derived from Eng- 
lish, or words formed by joining up the first letters 
of other words, or words that are abbreviations of 
Japanese words or phrases. It can be hard for people 
seeing these words for the first time to guess their 
meaning! And so, words can carry a sense of an 
“era”. 

Right now I bet that young people in Japan are 
saying something like: 


Hanami nau. Paripi ookute kusa. 
HERBS. IU ESI 
(I'm ata cherry blossom viewing party. 
There're lots of party people. Lol) 


Sayoonara, Jaa mata! 
$4555. Uedbiic! 
(Goodbye, see you!) 


would introduce a few of those to you: MARIKA.H 
Sang usedty Oren Meaning 
XU out [Wow Tight now Tam ak 
ab en 
EENT — M 
Friends gathering at an een sot 
) © (poripi P4 © (party people) there is a big hubbub and excited 
scher. 
7279 pair | TW free) Got roter that 
i me) | Emotions moli 


Sv www (Waro means laught 


Had you heard of or seen any of these words before? 
These words are said to be born on and popularised 
by social media. "7: 5 nau" is used when you are 
going ona trip or meeting with your friends to tell 
your friends briefly what your current location is, 
for example: * Bi?z 5 Osaka nau (I'm in Osaka)" 


| www in a row locks like grass. The Japanese for grass is "husa") 


lol 


|) Minato’ - learn Japanese and interact with 
fellow students around the world online. 
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ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


The city near Tokyo with spectacular views of'Mount Fut 


and the best hot springs in Japan. 


Located only 80 minutes from Tokyo and in the middle of Hakone-Fuji-Izu National Park, 
Hakone is one of Japan's most popular destinations. 

It will captivate you all year round with its panoramic views of Mount Fuji, 

its museums located in the heart of the countryside and its verdant landscape. 

Hakone is also renowned for its numerous hot springs. 

Set out on your discovery of this magnificent region with Odakyu Railway. 


Discount Hakone Freepass 
Passes eee aca 
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The Emperor: 
A Tale of Destiny 


i 


Japan's Emperor Akihito is set to step down from the throne on April 30, 2019. 
“The Emperor: A Tale of Destiny" follows the tumultuous life and reign of the Emperor 
and the Empress, featuring rare archival footage and first-hand testimonies. 

This biographical documentary presents a true portrayal of the public and 
private life of the Emperor and the Empress. 


^w 
Episode1 Episode 2 Episode 3 

| Apr. 28 (Sun.) Apr. 29 (Mon) Apr. 30 (Tue) 
1:10 pm 1:10 pm 1:10 pm 


Available in the UK on: 


= 
Sky Guide — €» Freesat tvplayer Live online, and on our free app: AMA 
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